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nied, nothing has been said in any way inconsistent either with a 
thoroughgoing idealism of this, that, or the other variety, or with the 
doctrine of psychophysical parallelism. These concepts, however, 
belong to metaphysics rather than to biology, and I believe that the 
issues raised by the vitalists may be met without having recourse 
to them. Francis B. Sumner. 

Naples Zoological Station. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Bight to Believe. Eleanor Harris Rowland. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1909. 

Miss Rowland's book is an examination into the claims of religious 
belief to acceptance on the part of those who wish to believe all that is 
intellectually permissible, but nothing more. The book consists of six 
chapters and a short introduction. The introduction defines the object 
of the book; the first chapter defends the rationality of adopting religion 
as a working hypothesis while its truth is under discussion, and defines 
religion in a general way; the remaining chapters are devoted to a 
detailed account of the author's religious beliefs and to an attempt to 
establish their claims not only to be used as experimental working 
hypotheses, but to be accepted as truths : their right to belief. 

What the book really contains is a religious creed for unimaginative 
persons desirous of being supplied with one, together with an argument 
for bringing their conflicting reason and desire into harmony. 

As the title suggests, William James's religious philosophy forms the 
theoretical basis, and apparently also the practical inspiration of this 
little book, which seems indeed to have caught a breath of his spirit. In 
style it is direct, concise, and colloquial, and therefore eminently readable 
for the layman, for whom, among others, it is meant. It contains many 
keen and well-put observations on life and living, and is interesting in 
the sense in which all books presenting the personal experience of a lively 
mind are interesting. Its value as a contribution to religious philosophy, 
or, if it disclaim such a classification, to thought about religion, appears to 
me to be slight, and for the following reasons. 

The argument, we are told, is addressed, not to the emotional believer 
or unbeliever, but to the mind which demands reasons for its affirmations 
and negations, and has in this case found none. It is to this doubter 
that the religious hypothesis is recommended as a working hypothesis, 
until grounds for its rational acceptance shall have been found; the prac- 
tical grounds for its adoption in the interim lying solely in the greater 
satisfaction afforded from the ethical point of view, and evidenced by 
" general assent " (page 11) . The doubting reader is inclined to let this 
argument pass unchallenged, first because to him, who by definition is 
asking for proofs, the practical attitude is uninteresting, and second, 
because religion, not having been defined, is still sufficiently vague to 
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lack even the amount of materiality necessary to permit it to conflict 
with anything else, or to produce any concrete results, satisfactory or 
otherwise. No sooner, however, has the reader, for the sake of continuing 
the argument, agreed to give the religious hypothesis the chance of 
proving the best working hypothesis, than religion is defined as "essen- 
tially" comprising five affirmations: the existence of God, the divinity 
of Christ, the freedom of man, the efficacy of prayer, and the immortality 
of the soul. The doubter, who has more or less reluctantly accepted his 
own religious ideal as a temporary guest, now finds himself embarrassed 
by a form of Christianity which, in the name of the author, refuses to 
be dislodged until its host shall have " disproved " the five affirmations in 
which it consists. 

Here is truly an extraordinary situation. A perfectly arbitrary 
definition of religion has been made, this religion has been asserted on 
the authority of a few persons to be a " satisfactory " view of the world ; 
this burden, and in addition to it the burden of proof, has been shifted 
to the shoulders of the poor reader, if he wishes to " disbelieve." As he 
is still " doubting," however, he turns hopefully to the next chapter, in 
which the author has promised to establish not only his opportunities, but 
also his right to believe. 

Here he is confronted with the first religious affirmation, the existence 
of God (who is conceived as a disembodied personality, whose motive in 
creation was the desire for ultimate companionship), and is again chal- 
lenged to " disprove " it. The author, undertaking to do so for the reader, 
shows that there is no evidence of either a sensational or a deductive 
character, that is, no proof in support of God's existence. She concludes, 
however, that as absence of proof is not disproof, and as, unless you dis- 
prove a statement you have no logical right to disbelieve it, you must 
now admit that God's existence has at least half a chance of being true. 
But, continues the author, if you have failed to find proof or disproof for 
religion, you have done something decisive in its favor, nevertheless; you 
have placed it outside the sphere of scientific treatment altogether; you 
have protected it once for all from the chance of being affected by scien- 
tific results; religion and science are now seen to be running on separate 
tracks. In this position outside the influence of science, the author finds 
much company for religion; laws of nature, ultimate concepts, and even 
such fundamental facts as other minds, the self, and the connection 
between mind and body, are cited as analogies, as mysteries without 
sense-evidence or logical necessity. " Our acceptance of God's existence 
depends, as does our belief in the real personalities of others and of our- 
self, on our desire to so believe where proof is impossible" (p. 41). 

It would seem unnecessary to do more than present such statements 
in order to exhibit their falsity, but for the sake of clearness let it be 
said that the laws of nature are affected by scientific results, are tested 
and verified by sense experience, and are not only within the pale of 
science, but constitute the instruments with which science operates; that 
ultimate concepts are, even when not definable in other terms, arrived at 
by logical processes from the fountain head of perceptual experience; that 
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personality in self and others is a fact of experience or derived from such 
fact, as is also the connection of mind and body, and that it is in the 
interpretation of such experiences only that theories differ; and lastly, 
that even if the foregoing were not the case and there were no sense- 
evidence in favor of any of these beliefs, they would, nevertheless, form 
no analogies to religious belief inasmuch as they are held as matters of 
knowledge, and are dealt with by methodological and philosophical theory 
as matters of real or potential knowledge, to be clarified, interpreted, and 
tested by their relations of other facts and their scientific systematization. 
It remains the unique achievement of the author's religious "thinker" 
to have removed all knowledge not sensational in character from the 
sphere and influence of scientific method, to call it "faith" and run it 
along parallel tracks; in short, to split the world in twain and feel com- 
fortable in it. " Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen," says the book, " and the crux of the whole 
situation is, what do we hope for?" (p. 42). And yet it appears that 
after all it is not sufficient to hope for a thing in order to assert its reality, 
for when about to embark on a voyage of discovery of the nature of our 
hopes, the author once more undertakes to determine what kind of 
evidence would weigh the balances in favor of the existence of religious 
facts, and whether such evidence obtains. Finally, after following through 
many intricacies, the goal of this whole inquiry, the right to believe, 
is reached, and the evidence for the validity of religious affirmations is 
located. It is termed " qualitative " evidence, and consists in the God- 
experience of the " high " and " valuable " witness in his most " signifi- 
cant" and "best" moments. If such a man, provided he be otherwise 
normal, testifies to holding communion with a disembodied but real per- 
sonality (God) and getting responses from him, who can contradict him, 
says our author (p. 52). 

Thus it is the religious experience (feeling and its interpretation) on 
the part of the highest type of normal men of " all " generations that 
vouches for the existence of God, and for the other religious facts. As, 
however, no standards of evaluation are given by the author there obtains 
no necessary connection between highness or goodness and the form of 
religion here held; the connection remains accidental and permits us to 
give the same credence to the experiences of a good Buddhist, a good 
Atheist or a good Mystic as to those of a good Christian. Hare references 
are indeed made to what " the world as a whole " or " all religions " have 
" apparently " wanted, but they are based on no historical considerations 
whatever, and in the remaining chapters the point of view taken is 
explicitly that of the " average person's " and implicitly that of the Chris- 
tian's religious demands. That " evidence " such as this establishes 
neither the actual universality nor the ideal validity of the author's 
religious beliefs must be obvious. One needs but to reflect that from the 
quantitative point of view the evidence to-day would be against and not 
for any form of Christianity; and that from a qualitative point of view, 
unless we make the test of a man's " value " consist in his faith in these 
particular tenets — which would beg the question — there have been and are 
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to-day innumerable good, great, and significant men, poets, artists, philos- 
ophers, founders of religion, heroes of one sort or another, who have 
believed otherwise, or not at all. The stream of time has flowed past the 
Christian era, past Spinoza and his age, Voltaire and his, to our own day 
encouraged and inspirited by such thinkers as Nietzsche, Ibsen, Maeter- 
linck, and Key. 

The right bestowed by this book on the doubter searching for light, 
is his right not only to his individual religious sentiment, but to an 
individual interpretation of this sentiment in conformity with his indi- 
vidual hopes, and independent of scientific methods or results. 

E. Stettheimer. 

New Yobk. 
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